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These  are  the  days  when  the  thrifty  housewife  has  her  eye  on  the 
extras  from  the  garden,  the  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables.    She  will  not 
let  any  of  this  surplus  go  to  waste.    Her  question  is:  How  shall  I  save 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  I  can't  use  fresh  on  the  dinner  table  now? 

Well,  of  course,  canning  is  one  answer.    You  can  put  up  much  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  surplus  in  jars  or  tin  cans.    You  can  use  fruits  in 
preserves,  jams  and  jellies.    You  can  make  some  vegetables  into  pickles. 
And  finally,  you  can  dry  some  of  the  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Drying  is  the  oldest  method  of  preserving  food.    History  doesn't 
tell  us  who  first  learned  to  dry  food  to  keep  it.    Probably  our  ancestor 
the  cave  man  discovered  that  meat  left  out  in  the  sun  and  wind  dried  out 
and  was  then  good  to  eat  at  a  much  later  time.    Or  maybe  his  wife  in  the 
cave  noticed  that  the  meat  which  the  fire  dried  would  keep  as  good  food 
for  a  long  time  and  that  the  smoke  gave  the  meat  a  different  taste. 

Well,  that  was  a  long  time  ago.    We  can  only  guess  about  those  days. 
But  we  know  that  down  through  the  ages  people  have  dried  food  to  keep  it. 
Our  great-grandmothers  back  in  colonial  days  dried  corn,  apples,  berries, 
peppers  and  beans  and  stored  them  away  across  the  chimney  and  among  the  rafters. 
Many  a  colonial  kitchen  was  decorated  with  the  dried  supplies  of  food  for 
winter. 

Since  those  days  newer  methods  of  food  preservation  have  come  in. 
Such  methods  as  canning,  preserving  and  pickling  have  largely  taken  the  place 
of  old-fashioned  drying.    But  drying  has  certain  advantages,  especially  in 
economy  times.    Drying  is  a  very  simple  method,  it  required  very  little 
equipment,  and  dried  products  take  up  very  little  room  in  storage. 

Drying  preserves  food  by  removing  the  water  in  them.    You  see,  the 
micro-organisms  that  cause  spoilage  can  only  grow  in  the  presence  of  water. 
Drying  will  shrink  food  from  one-quarter  to  one-ninth  of  their  size,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  water  originally  present  in  them.    Vegetables  need  to  be 
drier  than  fruits  to  keep  successfully.    Also,  dried  vegetables  need  to  be 
stored  more  carefully  than  dried  fruits  because  dried  vegetables  take  up 
water  from  damp  air  more  easily.    But  there  are  other  difficulties  in  drying 
food.    Some  foods  change  color  and  flavor  considerably  during  drying.  To 
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decrease  this,  you  have  to  treat  these  foods  with  sulphur  or  precook  them 
"before  you  dry  them.    So,  for  hone  drying,  better  choose  the  foods  that 
dry  well  and  don't  need  much  special  treatment  ahead  of  time. 

The  specialists  \7ho  have  been  studying  this  matter  of  drying  foods  at 
home  say  that  you  can't  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  fules  as  to  what  foods 
will  or  won't  dry  successfully.    The  kind  and  the  variety  of  food  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  it.    But  the  specialists  have  found  out  that  fruits  are 
easier  to  dry  than  most  vegetables.    They  contain  more  sugar  which  helps 
preserve  them.    And  fruits  give  up  water  more  easily  than  vegetables. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  prunes,  plums,  figs  and  berries 
are  the  best  fruits  for  drying. 

As  for  vegetables,  corn,  mature  beans  and  peas — not  the  young  green 
ones — celery,  okra  and  sweet  potatoes  dry  most  successfully.    But  when  it 
comes  to  the  quick-maturing  vegetables  such  as  grjen  snap  beans,  immature 
green  beans,  asparagus,  cauliflower,  broccoli  and  spinach — better  count 
these  out  as  far  as  drying  is  concerned.    Some  of  them  become  woody  and 
fibrous  when  they're  dried.    All  are  likely  to  lose  flavor  and  color  during 
storage.    If  you  want  to  save  such  vegetables  better  can  or  pickle  them. 

Of  course,  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  parsnips,  cabbage  and  onions 
all  dry  successfully,  too.    But  what' s  the  use  of  drying  them  when  they  store 
so  well?    Since  they  will  keep  in  their  natural  stage  in  the  cold  cellar,  why 
go  to  the  trouble  of  drying  them? 

I  know  what  you're  going  to  say  right  here.    You're  going  to  remind  me 
that  sweet  potatoes  store  well  also.    Yes,  they  do,  if  they  aren't  bruised  or 
cut.    But  any  sweet  potatoes  injured  even  slightly  in  harvesting  will 
keep  better  by  drying.    Did  I  mention  pumpkin  or  squash?    They  both  dry 
successfully.    As  for  corn,  most  people  know  how  good  dried  corn  can  be. 
I  remember  very  well  the  corn  my  grandmother  dried.    It  was  just  as  delicious 
as  canned  corn — in  fact,  I  always  considered  it  superior  in  flavor. 

Dried  sliced  okra  is  excellent  for  soup.    But,  of  course,  the  green 
color  of  the  fresh  okra  fades  after  awhile. 

Celery?    Dried  celery  is  especially  good  for  its  fine  celery  flavor. 
Very  nice  for  soup.    You  can  use  dried  celery  as  a  vegetable  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  vegetables  like  tomatoes. 

So  much  for  the  foods  good  for  drying.    How  for  the  job  itself.  As 
we  said,  drying  is  simply  removing  the  water.    Any  fresh  food  if  exposed 
to  air  dries  out.    But  the  rapidity  of  the  drying  depends  on  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  air  and  whether  the  air  is  moving.    The  faster  air  passes  over 
food,  the  more  rapidly  the  food  dries. 

So,  if  you  spread  corn  or  berries  where  the  air  is  moving  rapidly 
over  them,  they'll  dry  more  quickly.  An  electric  fan  will  help.  And  of 
course,  if  the  air  is  heated  as  well  as  moving,  the  job  will  be  finished 
even  more  quickly. 

Some  people  dry  food  outdoors,  some  indoors.  Some  use  the  patent 
dryers  for  sale  on  the  market.    Others  use  homemade  drying  equipment. 
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If  you  live  in  a  dry,  sunshiny  climate,  you  can  spread  your  foods  out 
in  the  sun  on  the  roof,  or  on  a  platform  of  some  sort  or  on  a  porch  shelf. 
If  you  cover  the  food  with  a  screen  or  mosquito  netting,  the  sun  and  air  can 
get  to  them  hat  not  insects  and  trash. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  simple  method  of  drying  is  that  you  have  to 
"bring  the  foods  in  if  it  rains  or  if  the  weather  is  too  cloudy, or  cool  for 
drying.    You  can  fix  up  an  outdoor  dryer  with  glass,  much  like  a  hotbed,  and 
this  arrangement  will  keep  the  rain  out  and  provide  the  products  with  more 
heat  underneath. 

But  if  you  aren' t  sure  of  the  weather  and  haven' t  an  outdoor  dryer, 
"better  dry  the  foods  indoors  and  use  artificial  heat  from  a  stove.  You 
can  "buy  an  indoor  dryer.    Or  the  handy  man  around  your  house  can  "build  one. 
All  you  need  is  some  ventilated  shelves  over  the  cookstove  or  the  laundry 
stove. 

Use  only  good  foods  for  drying,  just  as  you  do  for  canning.    Poor  foods 
to  "begin  with  make  poor  dried  products.    Good  foods,  those  at  the  right  stage 
for  eating  fresh,  give  dried  products  with  the  "best  flavor.    Imperfect  foods, 
or  those  that  are  green  or  overripe,  won't  have  the  "best  flavor  next  winter 
when  you  cook  them.    And,  different  foods  require  different  lengths  of  time 
for  drying  just  as  for  canning.    A  time  and  temperature  chart  for  drying 
will  tell  you  how  long  and  at  what  temperature  to  process  each  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables.    Write  to  me  and  I'll  send  you  the  chart  of  drying  tines  ana 
temperatures  prepared  "by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    By  the  way, 
spread  the  corn  or  berries  or  any  other  food  out  in  a  thin  layer  to  dry  so  that 
the  air  can  reach  them  easily  and  dry  them  quickly. 

You'll  find  that  a  short  cooking  before  drying — a  cooking  either  in 
steam  or  in  hot  water,  makes  better  dried  products.    Apples  are  less  likely  to 
turn  dark  during  the  drying  process,  if  you  dip  them  in  salt  water  as  soon 
as  you  peel  and  slice  them.    Use  three  to  five  teaspoons  of  salt  to  each 
gallon  of  water. 

The  specialists  say  that  rapid  drying  means  best  flavor  and  cooking 
quality.    When  drying  goes  slowly,  as  it  does  when  the  temperature  is  cool, 
both  flavor  and  color  may  change.    But  too  much  heat  may  also  spoil  the  flavor 
and  color.    Different  foods  dry  best  at  different  temperatures.    That' s  why 
a  time  and  temperature  chart  will  help  you  make  a  success  of  your  drying 
operations.    Ask  for  the  drying  chart. 

All  products  dried  in  air  or  sun  need  a  final  heating  at  165  to  170 
degrees  F.  before  you  store  them.    That  will  kill  any  microorganisms  that  may 
be  on  the  food.    You  can  do  this  final  heating  in  your  oven,  if  it  is 
regalated  as  to  temperature. 

As  for  storing  your  dried  foods,  use  air-tight  tins  to  keep  out  both 
dust  and  moisture.    Tin  coffee  cans  are  useful  containers.    So  are  friction- 
top  tin  cans  or  any  other  cans  with  a  tight  lid. 

Like  canning,  drying  is  a  saving  only  if  it's  done  well.    No  use  spend- 
ing your  valuable  time  over  the  job  if  the  food  becomes  moldy  or  has  such  a 
poor  flavor  that  nobody  enjoys  eating  it.    No  use  spending  your  time  drying 
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poor  food  either.    And  no  use  wasting  good  food  "by  poor  drying. 

More  than  that,  the  eating  quality  of  your  dried  food  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  way  you  cook  it.    Some  day  we'll  have  a  talk  on  the  best  way 
to  cook  dried  fruits  and  vegetables.    But  now  it' s  tine  we  talked  over  our 
menu  for  today.    Another  economy  menu  for  Monday. 

Here  it  is.    Hard  cooked  eggs  served  in  white  sauce;  Baked  stuffed 
tomatoes;  Wilted  lettuce;  Cornbread;  and,  for  dessert,  Washington  pie. 

Since  there  isn't  time  for  it  this  morning,  we'll  save  the  recipe 
for  wilted  lettuce  until  tomorrow.    Washington  pie?    That' s  just  a  simple 
layer  cake  with  a  jelly  filling. 


